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Introduction 

When analyzing the “cult” of Santa Muerte, a skeleton “saint” that has exploded in 
popularity in Mexico and the U.S. over the last thirty years, many correlations with African 
Diasporan religious traditions are observable.! These traditions include Vodou, Santería, Palo 
Monte Mayombe, Obeah, and Spiritism, and the influence of these African derived syncretic 
traditions to the creation and veneration of the skeleton saint of Santa Muerte has been under 
investigated to date.” While dissecting syncretic traditions is never straight-forward, clear cut, or 
easy, this paper will build upon previous research done on the origins, representation, and ritual 
associated with the Santa Muerte cult in order to explore the African diasporan characteristics 
and correlations that may have influenced its creation and evolution. I will also comment on the 
similarities observable in the syncretic processes that fueled the creation of the African diasporan 
traditions and those that yielded the Santa Muerte cult. It is important to note, as Mason does, 
that these “syncretic traditions” are not the result of some vague and indiscriminate syncretic 
process, but of engaged and active practitioners being “syncretic” in the ways that they 
incorporate disparate ideas into their ritual practice; when viewed in this way, syncretism is 
simply a term used to describe a “standard aspect of all cultural processes in which different 


systems of meaning-making are reconciled to some degree”. 


'T used the figure of thirty years due to the fact that Thompson wrote about its explosion in popularity in 1998 and 
and Barnhouse wrote about the cult’s expansion into America in 1982. 

2 Thompson briefly discusses the African influences in his 1998 article, and Chesnut makes a point to remark on 
African influences as they appear in his recent book (2012). Freese mentions the possible African roots in his 2005 
report. 

3 Michael Atwood Mason, Living Santeria: Rituals and Experiences in an Afro-Cuban Religion (Washington and 


London: Smithsonian Institution Press, 2002), 88-89. 


“Blackness” in Mexico 

Historically in Mexico aspects of “blackness” have been excluded from nationalist 
ideologies despite the initial overwhelming presence of Africans in “New Spain”. African slaves 
were brought to New Spain as early as 1501, and during the first 200 years of its existence 1t 
received an average of two-thirds of all African slaves brought to Spanish America.* The 
majority of these slaves were men which eventually lead to their propagation of mixed race 
children with indigenous women. The interracial relationship between African descended people 
and the native population is multifaceted and complex and it is additionally complicated by the 
caste system that was ever present in colonial New Spain. This sistema de castas continues to 
influence race relations within Mexico today. 

Spanish slave owners were obligated to oversee their slaves “religious training”, as the 
New World's conversion was one of the main concerns of the Spanish crown and the Catholic 
Church; slaves were required to be baptized before, or immediately upon, arriving.* But as Lewis 
notes, while religion helped abolish enslavement of the natives, it justified African enslavement 
by associating blackness with descent from the cursed Canaanites of the Bible who were 
“condemned... to perpetual bondage”.” Lewis also sets up a dichotomy of sanctioned vs. 
unsanctioned domains within colonial society, a sanctioned domain being the biased judicial 
system to which the populace was accountable and an unsanctioned domain being occupied by 


witchcraft practiced by the natives, and probably by the newly arrived Africans as well. The 


4 Laura A. Lewis, Hall of Mirrors: Power, Witchcraft, and Caste in Colonial Mexico (Durham: 

Duke University Press, 2003), 20. 

5 Laura A. Lewis, "Blacks, Black Indians, Afromexicans: the Dynamics of Race, Nation, and Identity in a Mexican 
Moreno Community (Guerrero)". American Ethnologist. 27, no. 4 (2000): 898-926. 

6 Lewis, Hall of Mirrors, 17 and 20. 

7 Lewis, Hall of Mirrors, 29. 


practice of witchcraft in the unsanctioned domain offset the racial bias of the judiciary in the 
sanctioned domain by allowing the bottom levels of the caste system to seek retribution as well 
as healing.® 

This “unsanctioned” activity continues to this day as practitioners of African diasporan 
traditions, as well as Santa Muertistas, attempt to manipulate the world they live in through ritual 
activities. These ritual activities are perpetually reworked within each practitioners cultural, 
economic, and political environments to fit their changing needs. This aspect of individual 
agency at the hands of the historically oppressed is the most common thread linking the Santa 


Muerte cult to other syncretic religious traditions, especially those of the African diaspora. 


Syncretic History and African Origins 

Santa Muerte, which literally translates to “Holy Death” or “Saint Death”, has been 
linked to the practices of curanderismo and brujeria in Mexico, which was in itself influenced by 
African magical traditions (Figure 1).? Given the treatment of Santa Muerte among her 
followers, the translation “Saint Death” is probably more appropriate, given that she is treated in 
a similar fashion as other folk saints of Mexico.!° Folk saints are usually spirits of the deceased 
who are worshiped and revered after death for their miracle working powers. There are two other 
folk saints in Latin America who are depicted as skeletons: San La Muerte of Argentina, and Rey 
8 Lewis, Hall of Mirrors, 8. 
? Curanderismo is a traditional form of folk healing practiced in Latin America that includes various techniques such 
as prayer, herbal medicine, healing rituals, spiritualism, massage, and psychic healing. It is used to cure people of 
“spiritually induced” conditions usually brought on by those practicing Brujeria, or witchcraft. Brujeria is the 
practice of witchcraft, being based on either indigenous or European witchcraft traditions, that seeks to harm 
through spiritual intervention. 


10 R, Andrew Chesnut, Devoted to Death: Santa Muerte, the Skeleton Saint (New York: Oxford 
University, 2012), 7. 


Pascual of Guatemala (Figures 2 and 3). Unlike these male counterparts, Santa Muerte is not 
believed, by most devotees, to have been a real person; she is, on the other hand, a 
personification of death itself.!! The Spanish personification of death, known as la Parca, is also 
depicted as a female skeleton.'? 

This phenomenon of venerating folk saints in Latin America is directly comparable to the 
indigenous and African practices of deifying ancestors after death, which results in regional 
variations of folk saints or deified ancestors venerated in a particular area. Kevin Freese, writing 
for the Foreign Military Studies Office in Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, describes the cult in this 
way: “a set of ritual practices offered on behalf of a supernatural personification of death” and 
“an esoteric practice wrapped in the trappings of a religious movement”.!* Certainly this could 
be said to describe many of the African diasporan religious traditions as well. 

There are a few theories among devotees concerning the possible origins of the Santa 
Muerte cult. One theory links the cult to African animistic and polytheistic conventions including 
Yoruba traditions, being passed down from slaves of African descent, brought to the Americas 
and spread throughout Mexico by the Cuban tradition of Santeria, the Brazilian tradition of Palo 
Monte Mayombe, or the Haitian tradition of Vodou.'* All of these ritualistic practices are 
synchronistic traditions that emerged from the confluence of African animistic and polytheistic 
conventions and traditional saint-worship in Catholicism. This cult could have also emerged 


simultaneously to other African diasporan ritual traditions. 


11 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 6. 
12 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 26. 
13 Freese 2005. 

14 Freese 2005. 


Santa Muerte could be a variation of the Santería orishas Oyá (goddess of storms), and/or 
Yewá (goddess of the underworld) who, according to Santería beliefs, brings the bodies of the 
dead to Oyá (Figures 4 and 5). She could also be a variation of Centella Endoki (also known as 
Mama Wanga), ruler of cemeteries, who is a Palo Monte Mayombe version of the Santeria Oya 
(Figure 6). Finally, the tradition could trace back to the Vodou entity Maman Brigitte, who is 
also a counterpart to Oyá and Centella Endoki (Figure 7).! 

Another theory maintains that the cult’s roots are based in the syncretism of Catholicism 
and the pre-Hispanic worship of the Aztec deities Mictlantecuhtli and Mictlancihuatl, the Lord 
and Lady of the Dead, who are depicted as skeletons or with skeletal features and rule over 
Mictlan, the underworld (Figure 8).'© The worship of these figures largely went underground at 
the time of the Spanish Inquisition until the emergence of the Santa Muerte cult into the public 
eye within the last thirty years. This theory of Santa Muerte’s origins has been explored 
previously by myself and other scholars; this paper will focus on her African origins and 
characteristic elements. 

Santa Muerte’s imagery automatically calls forth the image of the Grim Reaper 
originating in Medieval Catholicism, and while this image is usually considered male, Santa 
Muerte is always female, perhaps stemming from the fact that in Spain the personification of 
death known as La Parca is also female.'” In fact, the few Mexican academics who have studied 
Santa Muerte and her cult, including David Romo (the “godfather” of the cult) ascribes to the 


15 Freese 2005. 

16 Alfonso Caso, The Aztecs: People of the Sun. 1st ed. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 

1967), 57-63. 

'7 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 27-28. 

Given Italy’s influence over Spanish culture, La Parca could possibly be derived from the parcae of Roman 
mythology, also referred to as the Fates, who were female personifications of destiny. Originally there was only one 


parca and she was the goddess of birth. 


belief that her roots are based in the Grim Reaper image of medieval Western Europe. During the 
fourteenth century the black plague was claiming the lives of a third of the European population, 
prompting the first personification of death as a skeletal figure (Figure 9).!* 

The imagery of the Grim Reaper was commonly used by Spanish clergy in ceremony, 
and in the new world his image, along with La Parca 's, was used in similar fashion in the 
instruction and education of the indigenous peoples, and probably enslaved Africans as well.’ 
Chesnut states that the indigenous populations often interpreted Christianity through their own 
religious lens, and some groups even interpreted this skeletal figure as a saint." This is also true 
of the Africans who were brought to the New World as slaves. E. Bryant Holman relates that 
indigenous ritual practices are always re-christened and re-appropriated to function within a new 
ruling cosmology by religious political officers.?! The newly arrived Africans peoples and 
indigenous Mesoamericans alike re-christened their deities under the guise of Catholic saints in 


order to continue their traditional religious practices. 


Diaspora within Mexico 

Veneration of the skeleton “saints” by the indigenous peoples was driven underground by 
the church during the Spanish Inquisition, and the first references to Santa Muerte can be seen in 
Inquisition documents from the 1790s.” This saint disappears from the historical record until the 
1940s and 50s when four anthropologists mention her in their research; the Santa Muerte 


'8 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 30. 

19 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 30-31. 

2 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 31. The Highland Maya in Chiapas and Guatemala worship Rey Pascual and the 
Guarani in Argentina and Paraguay worship San La Muerte. 

21 E, Bryant Holman,. The Santisima Muerte: A Mexican Folk Saint (La Vergne,TN:Lulu.com, 

2010), 60. E. Bryant Holman is considered an expert on Mexican magic - brujeria and curanderismo. 


22 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 31. 


depicted in these descriptions is the one characterized by the color red and has to do exclusively 
with matters of the heart and her role as the “Powerful Lady of Love”, probably indicating the 
influence of the color symbolism in ritual seen in Santería and Vodou. This research documents 
the worship of Santa Muerte throughout various parts of Mexico, and research done throughout 
the 60s and 70s confirms the saint’s presence in all regions of the country. * 

This cult has progressed from an underground practice to a relatively mainstream cult 
with approximately 2 to 5 million followers (and growing) and altars can now be found 
throughout Mexico and the U.S., although Mexico City, in the barrio of Tepito, still seems to be 
the epicenter of worship.?* As mentioned in the introduction, the present day incarnation of Santa 
Muerte has even been incorporated into Santeria and the tradition of Espiritualismo Trinitario 
Mariano by Mexican practitioners.? Local saints or deities are routinely absorbed in African 
derived religious traditions, so this adoption is not really surprising. However, the adoption of 
Santa Muerte (in her role characterized by the color white at least) by small Catholic churches is 
surprising given that the Catholic Church proper has condemned her veneration as satanic.” 

Despite attempts by the mainstream media to link the cult exclusively to people involved 
in drug trafficking, it appears that the worship of Santa Muerte has been adopted by people from 


all walks of life.?” One follower explained that Catholic churches of Mexico are empty, and the 
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cult is spreading so rapidly because “ “the church reprimands’, but Santa Muerte never does”. 


Followers also seem to feel that la Santa Muerte has proven to be more dependable than the 


23 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 33. 

2 Holman, 1. 

25 John Thompson, "Santísima Muerte: On the Origin and Development of a Mexican Occult Image". Journal of the 
Southwest. 40, no. 4 (Winter 1998), 427. 

2 Thompson, 424. 

27 Freese 2005. 

28 Campbell, D E. "A Saint for Lost Souls”. Foreign Policy. no. 179 (2010): 25. 


traditional saints of the Catholic Church and that she will do things the traditional saints would 
not.” Requests to eliminate enemies, for example, come under much less criticism from Santa 
Muerte, who some perceive to be amoral and indiscriminate in her followers” requests. This is 
another correlation shared with Afro-Carribean religious traditions, specifically Santería and 
Vodou. 

The orishas or lwas of Santería and Vodou, respectively, are viewed as much more 
approachable to their devotees because they share basic human characteristics; they are sensuous 
and enjoy earthly pleasures. Santa Muerte also enjoys characteristically Mexican indulgences 
like tequila, cigars, and chocolate. Even her wardrobe has been “Mexicanized” by her followers, 
Chesnut reports even seeing a statue of the saint wearing a green Mexican soccer (fútbol) team 
jersey. This customization of wardrobe also occurred within African diasporan traditions, in 
Cuba (within the cabildos de nacion) the outfits of the orishas became very European looking, 
and these wardrobes continue to be manipulated and changed by followers today.*% 

The rise in popularity of the Santa Muerte cult has been linked to the turbulence of 
Mexico’s politics and economy, as well as the increase in violence among the drug cartels and 
the government’s inability to curb it. The Mexican people have been overwhelmed by “every 
possible difficulty” including drought, the swine flu epidemic, as well as the decrease in tourism 
due to the increase of drug crime violence.*! These factors could be compared to the difficulties 


and hardships that pervaded the New World experience of newly arrived enslaved Africans. 


22 Tony M. Kail, Santa Muerte: Mexico's Mysterious Saint of Death. (LaVergne, TN: 
Fringe Research Press, 2010), 111. 

30 David H. Brown, Santería Enthroned: Art, Ritual, and Innovation in an Afro-Cuban 
Religion (Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press, 2003), 175-176 and 216 
31 Alma Guillermoprieto, "Days of the Dead." New Yorker 84.36 (2008): 59. 


As the drug wars escalated, it appears that people became so fearful for their lives they 
began turning to death itself for protection and guidance. The fact that the worship of Santa 
Muerte has been heavily adopted by those involved with drug trafficking while at the same time 
being invoked by those seeking protection from these activities explicates, perhaps 
contradictorily, the flexibility and adaptability of this “saint” and perhaps provides further insight 
into her popularity. This flexibility only encourages further evolution and variation by Santa 
Muertistas in the same way that African traditions evolved and changed within their particular 


social environments. 


Representations of Santa Muerte 

La Santa Muerte is depicted numerous ways, always as a female, although her feminine 
attributes are not always obvious, and always in the form of a skeleton. Traditionally she wears a 
black, red, or white robe, and each of these colored representations reflects la Santa Muerte 
serving in a different capacity (Figure 10). Robes of other colors have also become popular, as 
followers relate a specific color to a specific issue; this practice follows the ritual significance 
given to the different colored votive candles employed in her worship. Whereas in Santería and 
Vodou, each deity has their own color symbolism, Santa Muerte embodies all aspects of these 
deities in one figure whose performing role can be manipulated by the symbolic power of a 
certain color. 

Devotees have begun dressing the “saint” in different kinds of clothing including 
wedding dresses, nuns” habits, robes, and many other types of clothing that are Mexican in 
nature (Figure 11). In general, the way the Saint is dressed varies, and sometimes she even wears 


a long dark colored wig (Figure 12). The “mexicanizing” of Santa Muerte’s dress is but one 


10 


aspect of how devotees view this folk saint as one of their own, much in the same way the 
orishas of Santería and Palo Monte Mayombe and the Iwas of Vodou are viewed by their 


followers. 


Ritual 

Although the Santa Muerte cult has no official organization, the cultic ritual associated 
with la Santa Muerte is very structured, and numerous informational and prayer books have been 
written on the subject.*? Her devoted followers view la Santa Muerte as their protector. They are 
not seeking spiritual enlightenment, but favors and rewards.** Everything asked of her comes at a 
price, and the offering must be proportional to the size of the request. Followers light specifically 
colored candles, or give specific material offerings at the altar of la Santa Muerte in exchange 
for specific desires they wish fulfilled. By offering these specific items they believe they increase 
the chance of their wish being granted. They tattoo depictions of her on their bodies as an 
offering of skin and blood, wear amulets of her image, and carry statues of her with them for 
protection (Figures 13, 14, and 15). 

While being steeped in Catholic ritual, the Catholic Church condemns the following of la 
Santa Muerte as satanic, and emphasizes that she has no place in the church; however, some 
smaller churches have begun incorporating the White Santa Muerte (the color of purification, 
consecration, and continued protection) into their services. Her followers, many of whom 


proclaim to be Catholic, find no conflict of interest between the traditional beliefs of the church 


32 Juan Ambrosio 2003, Edgar Escobedo Quijano 2008, Katia Perdigón Castañeda 2008, and Oriana Velázquez 2006 
are four examples of Santa Muerte devotional books. 


33 Freese 2005. 
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and the practice of worshipping la Santa Muerte along with other Mexican folk saints.*4 
Followers often use traditional Catholic prayers to pray to la Santa Muerte, even invoking the 
holy trinity and draping her in rosaries. This is also directly comparable to similar practices in 
Santería and Vodou; the Cuban orishas and Haitian lwas were the status and iconographical 
equivalents (if not the rivals) of the local Catholic virgins and saints.” 

As mentioned previously, the ritual associated with the veneration of Santa Muerte is 
extremely structured, and altar offerings of money, flowers, candy, alcohol, tobacco, fruits, 
water, bread, or incense are all common. Flowers should be fresh and can be of any type; alcohol 
should be served in glassware. Cigars and cigarettes should be left lit on the altar, and a common 
practice of purifying the altar occurs when smoke is blown over the statue of Santa Muerte, this 
act is common among practitioners of Santería and Vodou as well (Figure 16).% Offerings of 
fruit can be personalized to specific requests, much like the lighting of candles, by giving fruit of 
a certain color. Bread, water, and incense are the most common offerings; water, considered an 


essential offering, should be given from the tap and never allowed to run dry.*” 


Candle Magic 
The lighting of votive candles is the most important aspect of the ritual associated with 
Santa Muerte, and the most revealing in terms of this saint’s flexibility among devotees. This 


practice has precedence in religious traditions from around the world and throughout time, and is 


34 Other popular Mexican folk saints include Jesús Malverde, Juan Soldado, Niño Fidencio, and even Pancho Villa 
in the Mexican state of Chihuahua. 

35 Brown, 216. 

36 Kail, 117 

37 Freese 2005. 
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often accompanied by a prayer, or an oracione in the context of Santa Muerte’s cult.** The main 
colors associated with this ritual practice are blue, brown, white, black, red, gold, purple, and 
green. The color symbolism of these candles follows the same basic symbolism seen in Santería, 
Vodou, and Palo Monte Mayombe. Devotees can also purchase candles that contain all of these 
colors when imploring Santa Muerte ’s assistance on multiple fronts, this addition of a multi- 
colored candle is probably due to the influence of the seven-powers (siete potencias) candle of 
Cuban Santería (Figure 17).* Instead of approaching a specific saint, orisha, or lwa for a 
particular need, Santa Muetre”s followers can depend on her for any kind of request by 
manipulating the color of her robes, the candles lit, and the offerings given. 

Blue candles are lit when seeking insight and concentration; similarly brown candles are 
lit when seeking wisdom and enlightenment.* The historic colors of the cult, white, red, and 
black, again illustrate the wide range of tasks Santa Muerte is called to perform by her followers. 
The white candle is lit by followers wishing to show gratitude to the saint, and is also used for 
purification, consecration, and for continued protection; this candle is the one most frequently 
left at public shrines.*! Red candles are used exclusively for matters of the heart, and represent 
Santa Muerte’s role as supernatural love doctor.*? The red candle, symbolizing passion and love, 
is employed, and has been since at least the 1940s, by women seeking to mend broken hearts, 
find husbands, or to bring back their men who have gone astray. According to Chesnut’s 
survey of merchants selling Santa Muerte paraphernalia, this is the top selling colored candle, 


38 Thompson 1998. 

39 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 19 and 26. 

40 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 188-189. 

41 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 21. 

2 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 22. 

43 Research dating from the 1940s to the 1980s mentions Santa Muerte, but only in her red candle role: as the 


supernatural lovedoctor (Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 195). 
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followed closely by white and gold. 

The black candle is the version of Santa Muerte that garners the most attention, albeit the 
least amount of sales among vendors.** However, given the color’s association with “black 
magic” anyone who does employ the black candle probably does not make it a public affair. This 
candle is lit by those who wish to neutralize enemies, avenge real or imagined wrongs done to 
them, or for protection of themselves or goods. Drug traffickers receive the most attention for 
their use of the black candle to protect themselves or the drugs they are peddling; conversely, the 
officers of the law combating these drug traffickers also seek protection from Santa Muerte. In 
fact, veneration of the saint among the police, soldiers, and prison guards is just as pronounced 
as among the criminals they are fighting. Chesnut points out that as opposed to being the 
“guardian angel of narcos”, Santa Muerte has cemented a place as the patroness of the war on 
drugs. Y 

The gold candle is another that can be widely seen left at public shrines and is lit by those 
seeking money, prosperity, and abundance; followers seeking financial gain have even started 
dressing their Santa Muerte figures in robes made of dollar bills. When considering that both the 
United States and Mexico are enduring the worst economic depression since the Great 
Depression, it is easy to see why, in the wake of record numbers of unemployment, Mexicans are 
approaching Santa Muerte for financial help.** The purple candle is employed for healing 
purposes and illustrates another great contradiction in the roles that this folk saint plays: that the 


saint of death uses her supernatural powers to extend life rather than extinguish it." Green is the 


44 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 21. 
45 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 107. 
46 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 24. 
47 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 25. 
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color chosen by devotees facing legal problems and seeking justice; in this sense, Santa Muerte 
should be seen more as a supernatural lawyer than as a judge. With her nonjudgmental attitude, 
the saint is concerned with getting her devotees the best deal possible rather than proving their 
innocence. Followers also find solace in the fact that Death does not discriminate and that 
eventually everyone will face the leveling of her scythe.* As previously noted, all of the color 
symbolism associated with the veneration of Santa Muerte is mirrored in the color symbolism of 


candle magic seen in African diasporan traditions. 


Botanicas and Altar Making 

The role of the Botanica, or Yerbera, to the cult of Santa Muerte is an important one. It is 
in these shops that practitioners can find the supplies they need to conduct ritual. These shops are 
usually owned and operated by Curanderos (specialists in spiritual matters) whose services and 
advice can be consulted when customers are not sure how to deal with specific spiritual 
problems. The products sold at these shops include everything from medicinal herbs and healing 
amulets to icons of the saints.” 

These shops also play a vital role in the African diasporan tradition of Obeah, in which 
Obeah men or women operate clandestinely out of these shops or their homes on an individual 
basis. The practice of Obeah was outlawed by the British during the colonial period and remains 
illegal in most of the Caribbean to date, and although enforcement tends to be more lax than 


previously, practitioners still conduct their one-on-one consultations in secret. *° Obeah also 


48 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 25. 

4 Kail, 62-63. 

50 Margarite Fernández Olmos and Lizabeth Paravisini-Gebert, “Obeah, Myal, and 
Quimbois,” Creole Religions of the Caribbean (2003), 133. 
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lacks any kind of organization structure, which differs from Santería and Vodou but is similar to 
the way the cult of Santa Muerte operates in the majority of instances. 

Altar making is an essential part of the veneration of Santa Muerte, as it is in many 
“noninstitutionalized religions” including African diasporan traditions like Santería, Vodou, and 
Espiritismo?! Altars dedicated to her can be arranged in a number of ways, but always have 
some sort of depiction or representation of Santa Muerte as the focus, whether it be a statue or 
two dimensional image (like a devotional card). Sometimes multiple images of her are present, 
and statues can be of all sizes. Like the altars of Espiritismo, altars devoted to Santa Muerte 
usually feature other saints (especially folk saints) or supernatural entities (like Native 
Americans) as well. Chesnut notes that this “motley crew” of spiritually powerful beings often 
do “double duty” at African diasporan altars and sites of sorcery and magic in Latin America 
(Figure 18).% 

The inclusion of Native American figures (especially Apache, Sioux, and Cherokee) 
alludes to the practitioners’ view of Native Americans as powerful healers with a deep 
connection to the earth (much like indigenous Africans).® In African diasporan altars, it is also 
thought to function as a stand-in for indigenous ancestors and the homeland. The feathered 
headdress of the Native American is also a parallel to the feathered headdresses that were worn 
by cultures in the Congo region of central Africa, brought to Espiritismo by way of the central 


African influenced tradition of Palo Monte Mayombe.”* 


5! Judith Bettelheim, “Caribbean Espiritismo (Spiritist) Altars: The Indian and the Congo,” The Art Bulletin, Vol. 87, 
No. 2, (June 2005): 312. 

32 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 75. 

33 Chesnut, Devoted to Death, 75. 

54 Bettelheim, 312-313. 
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Conclusion 

The contribution of African diasporan religious traditions to the ritual practices of the 
Santa Muerte cult are obvious, but the scholarship analyzing these correlations and influences is 
lacking. This paper was an attempt to briefly explore and highlight these African diasporan 
characteristics and correlations with the intention of inspiring further in-depth research on the 
topic. We must never forget that the active participants and followers of these syncretic traditions 
were the agents of synchronization. These agents appropriated concepts or traits when they 
corresponded with already held ideologies, and as their environmental circumstances required 
it.” They reconciled disparate belief systems that were imposed on them in order to continue 
practicing some form of their indigenous belief system, and this ingenuity certainly merits 


scholarly research. 


55 Bettelheim, 313. 





Figure 1. Santa Muerte in robes of her traditional colors. 
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Figure 2. (Above) San la Muerte altar. 


Figure 3. (Right) Statuette of Rey Pascual. 





Figure 4. Santería orisha Oyá, goddess of 
storms. 





Figure 5. Santería orisha Yewá, goddess of the 
underworld. 





Figure 6. Centella Endoki, also known as Mama 
Wanga, of Palo Monte Mayombe. 





Figure 7. Maman Brigitte of Vodou. 








Figure 8. Mictlantecuhtli and Mictlancihuatl, Aztec god and goddess of the underworld, Mictlan 
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Figure 9. Depiction of the Grim Reaper from a French newspaper from 1912. 
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Figure 10. Santa Muerte statues of different sizes wearing different colored robes. 
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Figure 11. This statue of Santa Muerte 
wears a seven-color robe and a 
sombrero. 





Figure 12. Santa Muerte wearing a wedding dress and a long wig. 
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Figure 13. Two men show off 
their tattoos of la Santa 
Muerte. 





Figure 14. A Santa Muertista 
carrying a statue of Santa Muerte. 
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Figure 15. A bus company 
security agent and Santa Muerte 
devotee wearing two pendants of 

the saint. 





Figure 16. A man blows smoke over Santa ý 
Muerte’s image as part of altar cleansing ritual. 








Figure 17. The seven-color and red votive candles of Santa Muerte. 
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Figure 18. An Espiritismo altar featuring Native Americans amongst numerous other spiritual 
figures. 
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